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three, and suggest that this presents the ethical ideal in a very serv- 
iceable form. 

The last main topic that I attempt to treat is the realization of 
the ideal, and I consider it with reference to both an ideal and the 
actual environment. The former I can discuss only vaguely, as is 
usually true when we deal with what pertains to the future. 
Spencer's ethical state on beyond "Industrialism" 8 comes nearest 
in my estimation to what we may mean by an ideal environment. 
The actual environment, both physical and social, I consider more at 
length, and suggest that the nearest possible approximation to the 
ideal, as sketched, in the midst of actual conditions, not neglecting of 
course to improve such conditions wherever possible, is the truest 
interpretation of that ideal itself. The ideal always outruns indi- 
vidual achievement, but if we take its true measure, and estimate 
properly the rational element which it must contain, real failure with 
consequent pessimism need not come. 

In conclusion, I may say that I regard college students as the 
variable element in the community. They are in college as the re- 
sult of selection. The community rightfully looks to them for lead- 
ership. They need to appreciate both the social consciousness and 
the individual consciousness, and to realize, too, that they them- 
selves constitute a distinct group, somewhat as the Stoics regarded 
themselves on the side of their cosmopolitanism. The emphasis on 
different groups, which I have only touched here and there in this 
paper, but which I regard as fundamental, is important for college 
men and women that they may take their own proper measure. At 
the same time, they need to realize that they are a part of the larger 
group, and that their contribution to its welfare will come through 
their close affiliation with the group, but not complete submergence 
in it. Their true attitude is not to worship "the god of things as 
they are," but to struggle for things as they may be. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 

Hamline University. 
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Handbook of the History of Philosophy. Vol. I. Dr. Albert Stockl. 

Translated by Rev. T. A. Finlay. New York : Longmans, Green and 

Company. Pp. 450. 

Although this book belongs to an earlier generation of productions, 
both in its German and English versions, it is not well known. Its reissue, 
therefore, must be evidence that the publishers believe it to be a work of 

8 Spencer, "The Principles of Ethics," Pt. I., Chap. XV.; "The Principles 
of Sociology," Pt. V., Chaps. XVII.-XVIIL, Pt. VIII., Chap. XXIV. Hoff- 
ding, "History of Modern Philosophy," Vol. II., page 481. 
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permanent value. Like all written histories, the histories of philosophy 
are of two kinds: those that survive the eliminating process of time; and 
those, yet untested, that are the interpretations of the philosophy of the 
past which each generation is impelled to make for itself. Although this 
" History of Philosophy " has not been submitted to the test of the larger 
public, as Ueberweg's, Erdmann's, Schwegler's, Zeller's and other German 
works have been, yet the publisher has tested it and he is always a dis- 
criminating and valuable factor in the permanent survival of his own 
books. 

With some qualifications, which will be subsequently noted, the reader 
will applaud the wisdom of the publisher. The book is encyclopedic in 
character and includes all the ramifications of European philosophy down 
to the period of the Renaissance; and these are introduced by some read- 
able summaries of the philosophies of the East. The value of this encyclo- 
pedic character of the work is minimized, however, by the lack both of a 
table of contents and an index. Furthermore, the bibliography cited nat- 
urally does not include any work of later date than 1868 (since the book 
was published in 1870). Evidently the translator thought that a citation 
of more recent works would be an anachronism in this reissue. Yet Mr. 
Einlay would have had many good precedents, if he had introduced ref- 
erences to later writers, for the author follows Ueberweg and quotes from 
him very largely: and the translator would have done well to follow the 
translators of Ueberweg and to have included references to all the more 
recent works. 

Yet a good text is its own best table of contents and this is the case 
with Dr. Stockl's book. To this end the translator has largely contributed 
by his admirable translation. The organized marshaling of the material 
and the systematic arrangement of the text is a striking feature of the 
book. Of course a novice can not find in this book what he seeks ; but all 
the material is easily accessible to the student of philosophy. The author 
calls his book a " handbook " and to make it such he has abridged his own 
larger work and made use of Hitter, Nixner, Zeller, Usehold, Erdmann, 
and especially Ueberweg. From the point of view of the reader it is diffi- 
cult to see how so formidable a book of four hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages which covers only one half the history of philosophy can be 
used as a " handbook." But it must be confessed that in philosophy alone 
among the sciences encyclopedic works have in the past been its only 
" handbooks." Nevertheless while the book is rather formidable as a hand- 
book there is scarcely a paragraph or page that is dull. And this is due 
to the skillful arrangement of the material and to the easy flow of the clear 
English sentences. 

An old book reissued must meet modern demands. Does Dr. Stockl's 
book altogether meet the demands of modern scholarship in its treatment 
of many important questions about the ancient philosophers ? Can a book 
of forty years ago be reissued and not be rewritten ? In the main in this 
instance we may find justification; but in very many important respects 
we may challenge the wisdom of it. 
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In the first place, did Dr. Stockl write a history of philosophy that is 
the history of the evolution of doctrines? It would indeed have been 
unique in his generation of philosophers if he had done so. Like all the 
histories of philosophy of that time, this book is more a chronological 
catalogue of doctrines than the treatment of the organic evolution of 
thought. It is — like Ueberweg's " History of Philosophy," which is its 
model — like a gallery of portraits of men, whose relationship seems to con- 
sist only in their being side by side in the same room. And, furthermore, 
the point of view of the author would naturally, but not necessarily, pre- 
clude him from writing an evolution of doctrines. Dr. Stockl wrote as a 
Roman Catholic for Roman Catholic students. In his time the history 
of philosophy used mainly in Catholic institutions was Schwegler's little 
book, which omits all treatment of the scholastic philosophy. Since then 
the Roman Catholic scholars have not been idle and such books as Turner's 
" History of Philosophy " and De Wulf 's larger work have done the middle 
ages justice as a period of acute thinking. The Protestant student, too, 
gladly finds in such books supplements to other histories. 

And yet however much the exposition of medieval doctrine may com- 
plete the history of philosophy, the Roman Catholic writers seem unable 
to write an evolutionary history of philosophy in which the facts of his- 
tory are evaluated as moments in the process. To assess historical doc- 
trine by religious or any standard other than the purely historical is 
not to produce a history of philosophy. When the author says " the sys- 
tem of Erigena may bear the imprint of genius, but it is not Christian " ; 
when he says, " What the ancients had longingly sought for was now 
granted to men by the mercy of God " ; when he says, " Anarchy has in- 
vaded the mind whenever and wherever Revelation is discarded " — he takes 
the point of view that makes it impossible to develop an organic history 
of doctrine. The natural effect upon any reader — whether he be Catholic 
or non-Catholic — will be the opposite of what the writer intends: the 
reader will mentally discount all evaluations he finds in the book. 

In the second place, does this book meet the demands of modern schol- 
arship in regard to the many special questions in the history of philos- 
ophy? This is not to be expected. If the reader knows what to expect, he 
will merely not read such topics, but will turn to the excellent expositions 
that constitute the main body of the book. The question about the his- 
torical setting of pre-Socratic Greek cosmologists is not discussed. Of 
course Bury's theory that the cosmologists saved Greece from the myster- 
ies will not be found here. The importance of Democritus and his 
place beside Plato and Aristotle was not known by scholars of the genera- 
tion of Dr. Stockl. In this book the so-called Pythagorean doctrine is 
attributed correctly to the later disciples, but the Pythagoreans are not 
properly placed with the later cosmologists. In regard to Plato the usual 
conventional German interpretation of Plato's "two-world" theory is 
given — although too much space is allowed for the discussion of Plato's 
physical theories. Since Dr. Stockl had before him only the theories of 
Schleiermacher, Hermann, and Munk, the reader gets none of the modern 
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theories about the development of Plato's dialogues — such as that of 
Windleband and that of the advocates of the " stylometrie test." Then 
there is much confusion about the Epicurean doctrine of happiness, and 
we wish the author had not written " the contrast between this teaching 
and Stoicism both in method of argument and ultimate conclusion need 
hardly be pointed out." 

There are faults and omissions in the book. They are incidental to the 
epoch in which the author wrote and to the point of view of the religious 
body to which he was attached. As the reader proceeds from the Hellenic 
Roman to the medieval period, he finds a wealth of material upon which 
the author has drawn for his elaborate expositions not only of the phi- 
losophy of the Christian schoolmen, but for those of the contemporary 
Arabian and Jewish scholars. 

Herbert E. Cushman. 

Grenoble, France. 

Annates de I'Institut Superieur de Philosophic. Tome I. Annee 1912. 

Louvain: Institut Superieur de Philosophie. Pp. 708. 

The kingdom of Belgium, " small in extent, but great by its industry 
and commerce," as Foncin put it many years ago, is great also by its in- 
tellectual development. 

Well known is the importance of the University of Louvain in the 
history of Neo-Seholastieism. The lovers of medieval thought, after 
learning the elementary course of scholastic philosophy published by the 
university, after perusing the admirable series of masterpieces known as 
the " Cours de Philosophie," have now enjoyed for nearly twenty years 
the pure stream of scholastic doctrine which flows from the pages of the 
Revue Neo-scolastique. And this mountain of philosophical production 
has been but the prelude of the riches which were to follow, the treasures 
of erudition contained in innumerable monographs on medieval and mod- 
ern thought; and, a few months since, the undertaking of a translation 
with commentary of the philosophical works of Aristotle which, from the 
volume already published (the first book of the metaphysics), promises to 
be the best ever written in any language. And, as if such monuments of 
erudition were not enough to satisfy the love of knowledge of the Louvain 
professors, we are now offered a large volume of more than seven hun- 
dred pages in quarto entitled " Annales de I'Institut Superieur de Phi- 
losophie." 

This volume consists of a series of studies which, taken together, may 
well be considered as a mirror of the mentality of the philosophical world 
at the present day. Nothing is forgotten of what now interests us: Psy- 
chology, sociology, cosmology, Greek philosophy, scholastic philosophy, 
pragmatism, Bergsonianism, all find in the volume admirable exponents. 

Most of the authors of this first volume of the " Annales " were al- 
ready known to us: Lottin, Balthasar, Mansion, through the pages of the 
Revue Neo-scolastique; others through separate works which had al- 
ready attracted universal attention. The celebrated psychologist, A. 



